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Challenge to the Church---Today 


UR CHURCH MUST (1) teach our young peo- 
ple Biblicai history and the true facts, origin 
and meaning of our faith; (2) cease emphasiz- 

ing minor doctrinal differences with other Protes- 
tant churches; (3) unite in and stress the true mean- 
ing of Christianity among all races and peoples of 
the éarth by both precept and example. Unless we 
do these things we shall falter miserably as others 
step ahead in Christian leadership—WILLIAM N. 
BASHAW Chaplain, Ft. Knox, Ky. 


E NEED A DEFINITE, comprehensive home 
mission policy and program; one correlating 
and extending all the worthwhile work being 

done in home missions, Sunday school extension and 
evangelism. Home missions, thus conceived, should 
be adequately presented to our youth in an effort 
to obtain recruits for the work.—D. F. HELM, Min- 
ister, Hot Springs, Va. 


N OUR WAR-WEARY world, poisoned by hatred, 
the greatest challenge to the Christian Church 
is to take seriously the command of Jesus Christ, 

‘‘Love your enemies,’’ and to interpret and apply 
this love in such a way as to relieve the sufferers 
of Japan and Germany.—_JOHN A. MacLEAN, Min- 
ister, Ginter Park church, Richmond. 


HE GREATEST, IMMEDIATE challenge before 

our chureh is reunion with the Presbyterian 

Chureh, USA. Our Confederate States came 
back into the Union and are happy. In three great 
wars southern men have fought unitedly with their 
northern comrades. The churches, functioning in 
a higher realm, should certainly go forward uni- 
tedly—ROLAND S. SPRINGALL, Elder, Beacon 
Hill church, San Antonio, Texas. 


E ARE CHALLENGED in 1946 to be consis- 
tent. The masses hearing our idealistic 
preaching and viewing our inconsistent ac- 

tion are scornful. We believe in brotherhood—let 
us be brothers! We believe in unity—let unite! We 
must make our acts consistent with our beliefs or 
lose the battle—D. MAC BROWN, Minister, Alta- 
vista, Va. 


NDIVIDUAL CHRISTIANS who form the church 
must see the part they must play in establish- 
ing a truly Christian world. The foremost ne- 

eessity of the church today is to emphasize the im- 
portance of Christians being recognized as such in 
their attitudes and actions in all realms of living.— 
KATHLEEN SCOTT, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion, First church, Hickory, N. C. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Sometimes Not Proud of Being in Church” 





Notable Presbyterians 
Sirs: 

THE OUTLOOK has made many out- 
standing contributions to the church, but 
none that equals its salute to Ten No- 
table Presbyterians (January 14). 

Although brought up in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, there have been 
times when I have not been proud of be- 
ing a Presbyterian, for the church seemed 
to be smug, complacent, and lacking in 
vision. The stories of this group, of men 
and women and their leadership are a 
stimulant to hands that hang down and 
strength for feeble knees. It is a privi- 
lege to be a part of the church these peo- 
ple represent. 

Enclosed is a check that I hope can be 
used toward reprinting this article and 
giving it wider distribution, or giving wi- 
der distribution to THE OUTLOOK. 


CHARLES L. GILKIESON, 
Richmond, Va. 
Sirs: 
Splendid issue. Even more inter- 


esting than ordinarily. 


JAMES APPLEBY. 
Anderson, 8. C. 
Sirs: 

Here are nominations to add to your 
“Notable Presbyterians.” Thanks for 
your list. I was fascinated by their 
sketches. 


JOHN C. B. 
Keyser, W. Va. 
Sirs: 
The heart-warming excellence of your 


McLAUGHLIN. 


latest issue with its account of ten out- 
standing Presbyterians prompts this note 
of commendation and hearty approval. 
Your success in raising the standards in 
every department of the paper is most 
notable. Far more important, how- 
ever, than the literary exctllence of your 
the voice which 
you are giving to the progressive element 
within our own and kindred denomina- 
tions. I am personally grateful for the 
medium of expression which THE OUT- 
LOOK affords men who are seeking to 
broaden and deepen the impact of our 
church upon the life of our people. 

The enclosed ‘check is for 
furthering the work. 
CONNOLLY 


production is effective 


your use in 


GAMBLE, 
Chaplain, 


IR., 
USNR. 


Bethesda, Md. 
Sirs: 

Your Ten Notable Presbyterians—I 
could give you a list so long. that you 


would say, “Save me from my friends; my 
know.” I will mention only 
Mrs. F. W. Second church, 
Richmond. 


enemies I 
one: Cone, 
Challenge to the church in 1946: 
is FRIENDLINESS. 
lack of it in 


What 
There 
churches. 

Ss. B. LOVE. 


is needed most 


is a woeful 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Sirs: 

May I, on behalf of the congregation 
of Northminster church, express to you 
our appreciation of your selection of Ten 
Notable Presbyterians, and for including 
Dr. Charles A. Logan. We feel that Dr. 





PASSING OF THE ALBA—Black Mountain firemen, seeing that it was im- 
possible to save the old Montreat hotel, concentrated their efforts on the section 


containing the safe which was reported to have contained bonds and cash. 


efforts were successful. 
ville Citizen-Times Co.) 
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Logan deserves the tribute and we are 
proud that he ministered among us... . 
Personally, I should like to say that I 
continue to appreciate THE OUTLOOK. 
If I could get only one church pub- 
lication, I would choose it, so that I 
might keep abreast of developments in 
our own denomination and on the reli- 
gious front in itg entirety. 
‘the best to you as you continue to serve 
the Cause of Christ so admirably. 
DONALD L. ERWIN, Minister. 
Northminster church, Roanoke, Va. 


Passing of the Alba 
sirs: 

The many friends of Montreat and the 
church at large will please pardon me 
for this delay in announcing the burning 
of the Alba Hotel. ... 

The fire occurred about 1:30 A, M. De- 
cember 28; the origin is unknown—pos- 
sibly from spontaneous combustion occa- 
sioned by oils and paints in the build- 
ing which had been used in making cer- 
tain repairs. The hotel and its con- 
tents were almost a total loss. The heat- 
ing boiler, stoker, coal and two pianos 
were saved. Eight pianos were burned. 
A large store of groceries was lost. 


The building was insured for $50,000, 
the college equipment and furnishings 


for $10,000—a total of $60,000. The books, 
bedeclothes and personal clothing of the 
students and teachers were not insured. 


Any donations to help the girls will 


be most highly appreciated. 
One or two buildings must be erected 
at the earliest possible date. The 


insurance will go a very little way in the 
erection of the building or buildings that 
ought to be erected. Please*do not 
wait for any personal appeal. The facts 
speak for themselves; the case is urgent. 
One very unique letter was received which 


might serve as a model for others. It 


congratulated me on the passing of the 
Alba, with a check enclosed for $1,000 to 
help in restoring the loss. 


lt. C. ANDERSON, President. 

Mountain Retreat Association, 
Montreat, N. C. 
Sirs 

In THE OUTLOOK for January 7 you 
reported the burning of the Alba Hotel at 
Monireat but you overlooked one rather 
important item. . Even though the fire 
came at an “opportune time” when the 
were at home for Christmas vaca- 
students at Montreat College 
suffered a serious loss: their personal pos- 


girls 


tion, these 


sessions, averaging $100 or more, a total 
loss in excess of $20,000. To many of these 
girls the loss of these possessions will 


be more of a burden than the loss of the 
Alba will be to the Montreat Association. 

Since the fire, I have heard a report, 
rumor, that the Alba had been con- 
demned. that this should 


purely 
Tt seems to me 


be investigated and denied if possible. At 
the present time the students who were 
in the Alba are being housed in the As- 
sembly Inn but I cannot blame them for 
being somewhat upset over a report that 


one of the other wooden dormitories is to 
be prepared for them. 
Olivia, N. C. J. HOGE 


SMITH, JR. 


Two Recent Articles 


. Two recent articles in THE OUT- 
LOOK have been unusually satisfying to 
me. “Christian Action on Four Fronts for 
Peace” (December 24) and Dr. Holmes 
Holston’s editorial, “What Shall the 
Friends of Union Do?” (December 31). ex- 
press far better than I am able to do my 
own opinion on what should be the action 
and trend of our church. My thanks. . 
for a very stimulating and helpful paper. 

JACK W. VINSON. 


Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 
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MacLean Proposal is 
Endorsed; Committee 
Will Plan Movement 


Effort Points to Hospitals 
For Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


The movement toward raising funds 
for the establishment of hospitals or ‘‘in 
some other practical way best suited to 
the purpose proposed” in the atom- 
bombed cities of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, is rapidly gaining momentum. Dis- 
cussed in the letters columns of this pa- 
per last week by John A. MacLean, min- 
ister of the Ginter Park church, Rich- 
mond, his proposal has been unani- 
mously and enthusiastically endorsed by 
the Richmond Ministerial Union and an 
interdenominational committee, of which 
Dr. MacLean is chairman, has been 
erected to enlist the support of minis- 
terial associations, the various churches 
and individual Christians throughout the 
nation. 

Described in last week’s letter in 
terms of “‘restoring’’ the cities, Dr. Mac- 
Lean’s proposal, as he offered it to the 
ministers’ group was in the form of 
hospitals or related efforts. 


In adopting the resolution, the min-- 


isters declared that “this is not to be 
construed as condoning the conduct of 
the Japanese militarists nor is it to pass 
judgment upon the rightness or wrong- 
ness of our use of the atomic bomb, 
which after all shortened the war and 
saved many. precious lives.’”’ 

Stating that ‘‘the world has never 
taken with sufficient seriousness Christ’s 
command to forgive and love our ene- 
mies,’’ the resolution explains that “if 
American people do something in a big 
way for the victims of our military 
might, it would contribute to the relief 
of human suffering and will demonstrate 
our goodwill and the Christian spirit of 
the nation. Thus we would do some- 
thing to allay the evil spirit of sus- 
picion, hatred and revenge now so preva- 
lent in the world. This would destroy 
the seeds of future wars and give a pow- 
erful impetus to the cause of Christian 
missions.” 

Already there is talk 6f urging men’s 
groups throughout the church to join in 
the movement. No doubt, young peo- 
ple’s leagues and the Woman’s Auxiliary 
will feel the challenge of the oppor- 
tunity, and organizations in other 
churches will join their forces in this 
effort. (See Editorial, page 8.) 





NEWS BRIEFS 


By Religious News Service 








Tokyo—Sample of what U. S. Army 
chaplains are doing to aid and abet the 
rebuilding of, the Japanese Christian 
church is a gift of 23,600 yen (about 
$1,500) which has just been put into 
the hands of the Nippox Union Theo- 
logical Seminary by Major Paul W. 
Yinger, Protestant chaplain for Head- 
quarters and Service Group, General 
Headquarters, Tokyo. The gift will be 
used for scholarships and faculty sala- 
ries. 

The money was collected at Protestant 
holiday services in the Tokyo area from 
among men of the General Headquar- 
ters and the 98th Signal Battalion, XI 
Corps. 


* ” * 


Richmond, Va.—Enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit use of poisonous snakes 
in faith demonstrations was urged by 
retiring Gov. Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
in his message to the 1946 Virginia Leg- 
islature. 


* * * 


Boston—Joint action by Roman Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jewish religious 
leaders here has forced dog racing pro- 
moters to abandon plans to erect a new 
track in the Hyde Park section of this 
city. The racing interests dropped their 
scheme after the appearance in all the 
Boston papers of a letter opposing the 
move, signed by Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing; Ashley Day Leavitt, president 
of the Boston Council of Churches; 
Henry Knox Sherrill, bishop of the Epis- 
copal diocese and Lewis O. Hartman, 
bishop of the Methodist Church. 


* * * 


Tokyo—Two large-scale Christian uni- 
versities, one in Korea and one in Ja- 
pan, will be established this spring to 
educate young Koreans and Japanese in 
internationalism and Christian democ- 
racy. First steps toward the project 
have been taken in Tokyo by a group 
of Christians, headed by Tosen Yoshi- 
moto, a layman. The universities will 
be staffed by professors of all nationali- 
ties and will enroll about 2,000 students. 
They will be co-educational. Prince Ri, 
a Korean nobleman in the Japanese 
court, has made an initial gift of one 
million yen toward their founding. The 
two projects will cost an estimated 300,- 
000,000 yen (about $2,000,000). 


Nine Points Urged 
By Mission Council 


In Annual Meeting 


Looks With Disfavor On 
Separate Japanese Churches 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa.—(RNS)—Inte- 
gration of people of Japanese descent 
into the membership of non-Japanese 
congregations was urged in a set of 
principles adopted at the closing session 
of the annual meeting of the Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America here, 

Adopted by the 200 delegates for 
reference to the executive committee, 
the council’s statement recommended 
that “separate Japanese churches be or- 
ganized only in very exceptional cases, 
and that they be organized on an inter- 
denominational basis.’’ 


Urge Nine Points 

Included in the statement were the 
following points: 

1—New efforts in home missions work 
must be made in the realm of inter- 
denominational cooperation, 

2—Approaches should be made to 
government and other agencies on be- 
half of certain groups of people who are 
the primary responsibility of home mis- 
sions, such as Alaskans, Puerto Ricans, 
Hawaiians, and American Indians. 

3—Definite steps must be taken to re- 
move conditions which foster continu- 
ous mobility of populations. 

4—A larger program of cooperation 
must be developed with other denomina- 
tional agencies to secure better race re- 
lations, 


5—More Christian leaders must be 
trained in the problems of labor and 
management relationships. 


6—Support must be given by the 
churches to projects among agricultural 
migrants, sharecroppers, Indians and 
people residing in temporary housing 
areas. : 

7—Extension in the West Indies of 
the program of the church in the rural 
areas, especially by native leadership. 

8—-Home missions forces must estab- 
lish standards for adequate support of 
missionary personnel. 





9—Establishment of a program of 
public relations which will commend the 
missionary enterprise to the nation 
through the secular and religious press 
as well as over the radio and through 
the visual and auditory materials. 








* 


The advent of the atomic bomb has 
brought a new urgency to the Chris- 
tian Church in its task of evangelizing 
the world, according to Harold A. Bos- 
ley, who addressed the meeting. 


The idea of unlimited time in which 
the churches can do their job was the 
first casualty at Hiroshima, Dr. Bosley, 
pastor of the Mt. Vernon Place Method- 
ist church in Baltimore, said, 


Mark A. Dawber, executive secretary 
of the council, said the church must 
help humanity achieve the better things 
of life by lifting the people’s burdens in 
the change from a world of scarcity to a 
world of plenty. 

Challenging the executives of 40 
Protestant home missions boards and so- 
cieties to take hold of their missionary 
tasks in the new era of the postwar 
world, Dr. Dawber pointed out that 
“however much the church may lag in 
the matter of greater unity, the mission- 
ary agencies must go ahead together. 

“The greatest contribution that can be 
made to better race relations by home 
missions organizations is to help lift the 
level of the minority groups in America,” 
Dr. Dawber asserted. 

Referring to the needs of uprooted 
peoples, he told the missions leaders 
they must accept the responsibility of 
rebuilding society so that more people, 
especially transient families, can ‘“‘strike 
their root down somewhere so that they 
may grow and become strong citizens.” 


Other problems cited by Dr. Dawber 
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are those of continued ministry to peo- 
ple in war housing projects; labor and 
management agreements, and the plight 
of the Negro in the cities. 


Niemoeller Accepts Post 
With Evangelical Church 


Martin Niemoeller, according to The 
World Council Courier, is still, tech- 
nically, pastor of the Church of Jesus 
Christ in Berlin, but he will not con- 
tinue his ministry there because of his 
election to the position of director of 
relations with churches abroad for the 
Evangelical Church of Germany. Al- 
though both he and his wife suffered 
from nervous exhaustion, following his 
eight years in concentration camp, they 
work long hours daily in what they call 
“the continuing struggle to reconstruct 
Europe on Christian foundations.”’ 

In a recent address, Pastor Niemoel- 
ler warned Christians in Germany that 
they could not escape the responsibility 
for the war by blaming militarists and 
Nazis, for if the church ‘“‘had seen clearly 
and acted unitedly,”’ he said, “this ter- 
rible war would never have arisen.” 


Brethren Give 175 Head 
Of Cattle for Czechs 


Washington, D. C.— (RNS)—The 
Church of the Brethren has donated 
175 head of cattle to UNRRA ‘to be used 
for the people of Czechoslovakia, it was 
announced here. After being shipped 
by UNRRA from Baltimore to an ajlied 





H. R. MAHLER, Minister, Richwood, 
W. Va.: The building of a morale 
in our home mission work similar 
to that which exists among foreign 
missionaries. This will require 
real recognition, giving home mis- 
sion pastors positions of honor and 
responsibility in church courts, and 
having an adequate minimum sal- 
ary basis. This will enable men 
with a missionary spirit to remain 
in home mission work as a life- 
long vocation, 


ROBERT H. WALKUP, Superinten- 
dent of Home Missions, Fulton, 
Mo.: We must get over our” way 
of looking at home missions. It is 
not the cross-eyed stepchild of the 
church. This will mean according 
to home mission workers some- 
thing akin to the respect and posi- 
tion we accord foreign mission- 
aries. Let the seminaries set the 
pace in 1946. Let them look to 
their courses; let them challenge 
their students to consider home 
missions as a life-work rather than 
a half-way house between gradua- 
tion and success, 





Challenge to the Church in 1946 


IN HOME MISSIONS 


OLAUDE H. PRITCHARD, Executive 
Secretary of 
Home _ Missions, 

Atlanta, Ga.: The 

new urgency of 

home missions 

and the supreme 

challenge of the 

church in 1946 

is Evangelism. 

The scientific and 

material advancement of the nation 
must be matched by the spiritual de- 
velopment of those who are to control 

these new forces. 





LESLIE H. PATTERSON, Director of 
the Home Mission Emergency Fund 
Campaign, Rockmount, Va.: The 
Home Mission Emergency Fund is 
the most significant movement that 
our church has ever faced in the 
field of home missions. 


ROBERT F,. SLOOP, Minister, Stark- 
ville, Miss.; The great challenge in 
home missions during 1946 is ade- 
quately to man the _ pastorless ° 
churches and to increase the sal- 
aries paid chese servants of God. 
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control port in Germany the livestock 
will be transported by rail to Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The cattle were contributed by indi- 
viduals and church congregations in Il- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
The Mennonite Church and the Evangeli- 
cal.and Reformed Church assisted in ad- 
ministering the collection program. 

The Church of the Brethren also as- 
sists UNRRA in the shipment of all farm 
animals from the United States by pro- 
viding livestock hané@lers. 


Spanish Protestants to 
Receive Limited Rights 


Spanish Protestant Churches, after a 
long period of interdiction, have begun 
to hold religious services again. Ar- 
ticle 6 of the new religious law issued on 
June 30, 1945, reads as follows: ‘‘The 
profession and practice of the Roman 
Catholic religion, which is that of the 
Spanish State, enjoys official protection. 
No one will be molested on account of 
his religious belief or because of pri- 
vate attendance at his own form of 
service. No ceremonies or open air 
manifestations other than those of the 
Roman Catholic Church will be  per- 
mitted.”’ 

It is easy to see that the liberty 
granted to the Protestant Church in 
Spain is very limited, as this church can 
hold only private services and can un- 
dertake no evangelizing work. The most 
that this new law will do will be to pro- 
tect Spanish Protestants from being op- 
pressed on account of their personal 
conviction and from the obligation to 
send their children to Catholic instruc- 
tion. It will certainly be a relief for 


“Protestants, but it is not a guarantee of 


elementary religious liberty.—I. C. P. I. 
S., Geneva, 

(Editors’ Note: This new religious 
law, promulgated by Franco, is in sub- 
stantial accord with official Roman Cath- 
olic teachings regarding religious tolera- 
tion in Roman Catholic countries. Ryan 
and Boland, in their book Catholic Prin- 
ciples of Politics, which has received the 
imprimatur of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and which is widely used as a 
textbook in Catholic institutions in 
America, state that it is approved Cath- 
olic doctrine that in a country in which 
Roman Catholics constitute the large 
majority of the population, the state 
should allow Protestants to carry on 
their own form of worship only “if these 
are carried on within the family, or in 
such an inconspicuous manner as to be 
an occasion neither of scandal nor of 
perversion to the faithful.” (Page 317.) 


Luce and Horton Added to Board 
Of Union Seminary, New York 

New York—Henry R. Luce, editor-in- 
chief of Time, Life and Fortune maga.- 
zines, and Douglas Horton have been 


elected to the board of directors of 
Union Theological Seminary here. 
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“I Was an Hungered and Ye Gave Me 
No Meat’’ 


HRISTIANS do well to remember that in Christ’s story 
C of the last Judgment a crucial test has to do with 

food for the hungry with whom he vicariously iden- 
tifies himself. 

Never has it been more important to apply the implicit 
lesson of that parable than it is today. Of the Four Horse- 
men, the black figure of famine seems now to lead all the 
rest on many of our world’s highways. Untold millions fall 
at his approach. 

As one writer in a popular journal points out: “In 
Europe we see our own kind of civilization with the veneer 
peeled off by a desperate universal obsession for bread.” 

. “All the love and tenderness, the affections and the 
loyalties of ordinary human relationships have fled before 
the struggle for mere survival.”’ 

We who dake food so much for granted tend to forget 
that the production of food is the greatest of all human 
industries and involves the greatest number of persons. 
Even in America a quarter of the average family budget 
goes for purchase and preparation of food. Where the 
standard of living is lower, the proportion of income de- 
voted to securing it rises sharply. 


Our Promise: Food and Security. 


While we were fighting the propaganda war, we and our 
British allies through broadcasts and leaflets assured the 
people that with the overthrow of the Axis there would 
be food and security. Our leaders wrote into the Atlantic 
Charter assurances which pledged us to actions which a 
horrified Europe now sees are not forthcoming. 

Doubtless we promised too much. Clearly the need is 
so great and so diffused that it is utterly impossible to meet 
a substantial part of it from without. Most of Europe’s 
hunger is beyond charity. 

But no one in his senses could claim that we are doing 
as much about it as we might. What, specifically, is the 
situation? 

The much discussed organization—-UNRRA—was not 
set up to work in enemy lands, although an exception has 
been made in Italy and for the displaced persons (non- 
Germans) in Germany. It can only work where it is in- 
vited. It was not invited by France, Holland, Belgium, 
Norway or Finland. It has faced insuperable political 
barriers in most areas under Russian control. 

The areas where it is working are gradually being re- 
lieved of the most acute famine conditions. Greece is out 
of danger; Italy is slowly improving; superfluous Russian 
armies in Bohemia eat as much as UNRRA brings in, but 
even so, its level of subsistence is rising. No human pos- 
sibility exists of getting adequate supplies into Poland, but 
something is being done. Work in Austria is authorized 
and is just beginning. ; 

Despite terrible privation and malnutrition, the caloric 
content of available rations is rising in Belgium and Hol- 
land. It is rising a little in France. But desperate situa- 
tions have now developed in central and particularly in 
Western Germany. When the war ended Germany was 
better off than most of its neighbor’s because it had pil- 
laged their supplies and carried off large numbers of their 
cattle and draft animals. But the agricultural areas of 
what was formerly Germany are now no longer German. 
From them eight to ten—some say fifteen million persons, 





This article appeared recently in Christianity and Crisis, 


‘evidently written by the editors. Because of its high sig- 


nificance we are reprinting it here, 


mostly women and children, have been forced to flee into 
the areas where the production of food has always been 
far below the requirements and is now lower than ever 
with the requirements greatly increased. In the American 
Zone alone a 24 per cent increase of population is reported. 
Not more than 10 per cent to 20 per cent of any and all 
production in those areas has been achieved, say the ex- 
perts. 

By the Potsdam Agreements, Germany is to have a 
standard of living not higher than her neighbors whom | 
she has so gravely and irreparably wronged. That is just; 
but no human mind can determine at this juncture what 
that agreement means, or how it can be implemented. 


Food Is Cheaper Than Armies 

The result is apparently a stalemate. General Hisen- 
hower and some other military leaders, more humane in 
many instances than the statesmen and politicians, and 
more humane than many of their fellows back home in 
ordinary walks of life, have been calling for food for Ger- 
many. Putting it on the lowest level, they point out that 
food would be cheaper than the operations which will other- 
wise be necessary to avert riots, chaos and wholesale 
plague. . 

Washington is reported toefear any overt act in aid 
to the civilian population of Germany, now condemned to 
certain malnutrition and even semi-starvation, because of 
the reaction expected from the American public whose de- 
votion to a “hard peace’? is assumed. Large supplies of 
food have nevertheless been ordered by the Army and 
are said to be on the way; but little is publicly known 
about this as yet. One figure mentioned is 500,000 tons. 
And it is said the Army will maintain a standard of 1559 
calories per day in the American Zone, even for refugee 
Germans. 

The army reports that the diet of Germans in the 
American zone now averages 1354 calories. When it is 
recalled that Conscientious Objectors acting as human 
guinea pigs in recent tests were almost incapacitated on 
a diet of 1800 calories; that 1650 are said by such authori- 
ties as Dr. Bernard Reed to be needed if a human being 
is to remain on his feet; and that with 1550 health can 
only be safeguarded -if the individual remains in bed, any 
contentment with respect to a theoretical level of 1550 
calories evaporates from realistic minds. The children born 
in Germany are now reported to average four pounds at 
birth and in many districts the death rate is almost 100 
per cent in the first year of life, according to Bishop Otto 
Dibelius. 

Another difficulty stems from Potsdam. Food parcels 
cannot be sent in through the mail (from outside). No mail 
service of any kind from outside is permitted Germans. 
Food parcels would bring relief to very large numbers who 
have friends and relatives outside of Germany eager and 
able to send food even in the un-economic food mail par- 
cel. One argument used to justify the denial of mailing 
privileges for food packages is that they could cause favor- 
itism to those fortunate enough to have friends or relatives 
abroad. 

So oppressive are the facts that the Geneva officers of 
the World Council of Churches, in direct touch with most 
of the areas involved, including Germany, have joined with 
other relief agencies—Catholic, Protestant and Jewish— 
in the strongest possible appeal for action that will at least 
moderate the desperate situation. Assurances were origi- 


- Nally given and are maintained that government agencies 





of one kind or another must look after bulk food shipments 
and the private agencies were advised to deal mainly with 
other items. For Europe now shivering in frigid houses 
clothing is ‘almost as vital as food. To supply this, all 
possible efforts taken together are not and cannot be 
enough. The material aid department of the World Coun- 
cil, headed temporarily by Dr. Michelfelder—loaned by the 
Lutheran Council of America—is prepared to distribute 
relief in kind through church channels in a number of 
countries although it, like all other similar non-govern- 
mental bodies, is at this writing barred from aid to Ger- 
many, as well as certain other areas. 


America and Inhuman Practices 


The spectacle of America becoming party to a policy of 
deliberate slow starvation in Germany is not one easily to 
be faced. We fought the war against governments guilty 
of inhuman practices. Many here wanted to hold all their 
peoples responsible. Have we no collective responsibility 
for inhuman practices in period? We are 
certainly freer to do something to oppose them than were 
the citizens of totalitarian lands faced by terror when they 
opposed their tyrannous rulers! 

As this is written, the press reports that General Eisen- 
hower’s successor, General McNarney, has reversed the 
plan to give some food and candy to German children at 
Christmas time. ‘There is to be no sentimental nonsense 
about brotherhood and good will this Christmas.’’ We do 
not often quote the Chicago Tribune to praise its senti- 
ments! But even that low type of journal finds the pros- 
pect of this policy in Germany so bad that its editorial 


the postwar 
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about General McNarney is entitled: 
Germany.”’ 

The editorial says: ‘‘There is no lack of hate in the world 
today and no lack of men so stupid as to believe that peace 
can be born of hate. That we knew, but we confess we 
were not prepared to hear that the blood feud was to be 
pursued in all its vindictiveness against little children by 
order of an American General. We did not expect that 
Christmas in the American Zone of occupation was to be 
devoted to teaching American boys that everything they 
learned in their homes and churches was a lie and to teach- 
ing German children that everything the Nazis told them 
about Americans was gospel truth.” 

An American G. I., long a prisoner of war in Germany, 
who was forced to march an average of thirty miles a 
day for many days on three potatoes a day, said recently 
when he heard of the way the Germans are being treated: 
“That isn’t the way to teach them differently!”’ 

What shall be the answer of Christian America to this 
challenging situation? Inaction in face of it is intolerable. 
The least that can be done is to protest vigorously to the 
government and to support as fully as possible the activi- 
ties of relief agencies continuing to urge that they be 
permitted to function not only in former occupied territory 
but also in Hungary and Germany. 

To do less would make us accessories to a monstrous 
crime against humanity and damn democracy for genera- 
tions in Europe. The Germans say: “Hitler cured us of 
National Socialism, Stalin cured us of Communism, the 


“Another Beast in 


It Will Cost Something 


By CHARLES W. WORTH* 


NE OF THE MOST amazing things about a war is the 
QO way nations and individuals will squander anything 
and everything they have in an effort to win it. Many 
times during the past war I have gazed aghast at the ma- 
terials and equipment, not to mention the men, that our 
country sent to every corner of the earth. And we did 
it almost without thought of cost. We used up our natural 
resources at a fearful rate. It may well be that the expen- 
diture of one-tenth of the effort and treasure poured out 
to win the war might have prevented it. 


Men Discover the Missionary 


But that is now all behind us, and we face the future, 
a future that some look upon with fear and pessimism. 
There is, however, much to beckon us forward with cour- 
age and confidence. In all the horror of the war there 
were many bright spots, and not least among them was 
the discovery by many of our men, that the missionary 
had gone ahead of them into these out-of-the-way places, 
and that the gospel had done its quiet and beautiful work. 

We look forward now to a great missionary opportunity. 
Some Japanese leaders are already asking that Christian 
missionaries return, and I have read letters from Chinese 
friends begging us to get back just as soon as possible. 
These people have suffered in ways that few of us know 
anything about, and yet I have not seen a pessimistic let- 
ter nor detected a note of discouragement in any of them. 
There is no question in their minds about what the Chris- 
tian Church should do and will do. I recently heard a 
Christian lady from India say that one of the few influences 
in her country to restrain their hatred of the British 
is the presence there of Christian missionaries, British 
and others. 


*Missionary to China; former chaplain in the Navy; 
now at Union Seminary, Richmond, Va. ; 


Americans are now curing us of democracy!” There is 
grim and tragic death behind the jest. 
Investing for Peace and Goodwill 
The doors of the Orient are open to us again. We do 


not yet know the full extent of the destruction of our 
mission property, hospitals, schools, and homes, but we 
do know that it was serious in some places. It costs money 
to run the foreign mission enterprise, and it is going to take 
a lot to get it going again in the Orient, but I honestly 
believe it is the best possible investment that can be made 
for peace and goodwill in that part of God’s big world. 
Selfish nationalism is probably the most dangerous force 
in the world today, and the Christian religion is undoubt- 
edly the most international and unselfish force that we 
have. Now we have the finest chance in history to stretch 
out the helping hand of Christian love and fellowship. It 
will of course cost something in money and men, but it 
wouldn’t be worthwhile if it didn’t. As Christians we 
have a God-given opportunity right now to do something 
for Christ and for mankind that no others will do or can do. 





Sick-Lamps 


They shine out through the frosty air of winter’s cold, 
They pierce the fragrant, humid breeze in summer heat. 
Out where the coyotes cry on wind-swept western plains 
Or where small cabins stand beneath the tall, slim pines, 
There are lone sick-lamps dimly burning through the night. 


In long, gray hallways where the night nurse softly treads, 

In passing ships at sea, in planes that fly by night, 

In mansions fine and huts of mud alike, they’re found; 

But there is One who cares and ever watches close, 

Who sees those sick-lamps dimly burning through the night. 
By Stella Blanche Stuart. 
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Challenge to the Church in 1946 


Student Work 


WADE HUIBE, Student, Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga.: 


To work with prospective college students in high school 
to two ends: (1) To give them some preparation for 
meeting college life; (2) To gain their interest in stu- 
dent work even before their arrival on the campus. 


HARRY G. GOODYKOONTZ, Director of Student Work for 





t 


__siéiathe:« Assembly, Louisville, Ky.: (1) To 
greet the veterans on the campus with a 
normal, virile, realistic, deeply spiritual 
program, and a true Christian fellow- 
ship; (2) To realize the strategic im- 
portance of winning and holding our 
college and university students for 
Christ and the church, and (3) To 
evolve a strategy for an adequate min- 
istry to the 40,000 Presbyterian stu- 






ry 


dents who will be in our southern colleges next fall. 


MRS. EDGAR ALLRED, Director, Westminster Fellowship, 


WCUNC, Greensboro, N. C.: Students look to the church 
for guidance and direction. Many of them are facing 
the future with sad hearts and afraid. The church must 
give patient and sympathetic understanding; she must 
inspire them to believe in, encourage them to follow, 
and show them our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ—the 
only hope of the world. 


CHARLES PRATT, Minister, First church, Columbia, Mo.: 


Don’t divorce Christian work the church pays for on 
state and independent campuses, from the church idea 
of Christian education. Christian education describes a 
quality, not a location. Then, if “the individual is cen- 
tral,” let’s try for more flexibility in our local youth 
programs. Put young people to work in the home 
church. If a campus-minded church works its student 
members and uses them, these students returning home 
are hurt if they are left to be observers and sleepers. 
Put something in their hands or on their lips; it’s in their 
hearts. 


FRANK M. TAYLOR, Minister, Durant, Okla.: The great 


challenge in student work is for an improved plan of 
recruiting fulltime workers in every area of service. 
The manpower shortage for the ministry, mission fields, 
DREs, Bible teachers, “young people’s workers, etc., is 
not only critical, it is tragic. 


. J. L. CROUCH, Minister, Clemson, S. C.: Youth has borne 


the brunt of the war. While they are not the only ones 
who have been confused, they, perhaps above all others, 
now desire a ‘‘better way.’”’ The church which teaches 
this ‘‘better way” dare not neglect this challenge, es- 
pecially for the next half-decade, presented by the cream 
of college students who will return to their old campus 
to complete their college work. 


Christian Education 


MRS. J. PERCY TERRELL, President, Synodical of Texas, 


Navasota: The launching of a million-dollar campaign 
for Presbyterian institutions in Texas is one of the most 
constructive steps taken by our synod in a quarter of 2 
century. Its purpose is to encourage and‘ foster an ap- 
preciation of the advantages which we implicitly believe 





will result in strengthening these institutions of learn- 
ing and offers to every loyal Southern Presbyterian a 
definite challenge. 


Chaplains and Other Returning Servicemen 


R. G. HUTCHESON, Minister, Cumberland church, Farm- 


ville, Va.: One of the definite challenges before our 
church in 1946 is for the concerted efforts of vacant 
churches and our commissions on the minister and his 
work, together with the Defense Service Council, to 
the end that each of our returning chaplains be spared 
the discomfort and humiliation of anxious moments ef 
waiting for a call. I believe they merit our first con- 
sideration. 


M. RANDOLPH ATKINSON, Minister, Lafayette church, 


Norfolk, Va.: We must see that our chaplains are hap- 
pily relocated in the ministry. This will be exceedingly 
difficult under our Presbyterian machinery. The answer 
is in the hands of pulpit committees over the church. 
The average serviceman wishes to slip back quietly into 
civilian life. However, he has found great help in the 
chaplain. He has learned to look to him for aid in 
all manner of problems. The church’s responsibility 
and challenge is to slip into the chaplain’s shoes and take 
over. 


W. E. PHIFER, JR., Minister, Westminster church, Nash- 


ville, Tenn.: Our men and women returning from the 
service are ready for action. They are not problems, 
but sincere and earnest Christians eager for opportuni- 
ties of service to the cause of Christ through the church. 
Give them a job in the local church; they will do it well. 


1, CHESTER FRIST, Minister, First church, Tampa, Fla.: 


For the next few months every call committee of va- 
cant churches, as well as commissions on the minister 
and his work, ought to consider the returning chaplain 
first. The church needs the experience of these men, 
and our chaplains and their families need the security 
a call can give. 


WILLIAM  B. WARD, Minister, Davis Memorial church, 


Elkins, W. Va.: The return of service men and women 
to our communities presents one of the most pressing 
opportunities for 1946. In our thinking let us not only 
consider our own members, but that even larger number 
who have no definite church connection, but who, upon 


their return, may be particularly receptive to the call 
of Christ. 


Religious Education Program 


EDWARD D. GRANT, Executive Secretary of Religious 


ew, Hducation, Richmond: War’s aftermath 
offers a tremendous challenge to an 
effective Presbyterian religious educa- 
tion program. The burden is the 
church's, for only the church treats our 
real problems at their source. The 
church’s reliance must be in good 
preaching, wholesome Christian homes, 
effective teaching, higher quality teach- 
ers, better attendance, and more out- 


posts. This is the burden upon all who want to see our 
church meet the mounting spiritual challenge of 1946! 
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Richmond 19, Virginia 


EDITORIAL 








Hospitals in Hiroshima, Nagasaki 


Progress toward the expression of 
Christian concern and compassion in the 
atom-bombed cities of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, as urged in our letters 
columns by Dr. John A. MacLean last 
week, is reported in our news columns, 
page 3. At this point we wish to add 
our hearty approval and eommendation 
to this great effort. 


The erection of hospitals, or some 
other expression of Christian feeling, 
in these cities, will challenge the hearts 
and minds of people throughout the 
world. 


Such an enterprise as this, going in 
(when the government will allow) to 
bind up the wounds of one-time enemies, 
will make a far-reaching appeal to the 
members of the Christian family in all 
countries. Dr. MacLean has written 
about the effect the movement may well 
have upon the pagan world, particularly 
in the Orient. That will be highly sig- 
nificant, but, in our own land it will also 
help us in checking our own attitudes 
by the spirit of Christ. It will challenge 
us to put into effect the very sort of 
thing the New Testament lays down 
as fundamental. 

It is true that these 


are only two 
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of countless stricken cities in a war- 
torn world; but Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki are where bombs fell, releasing a 
new power and a new fear. Some such 
challenge as this provision for suffer- 
ing people in these very centers will 
do much toward releasing the ever-new 
power of Christian love and compas- 
sion which is more desperately needed 
than any other known to man, and 
which, if wars shall ever cease, will be 
the force which alone will stop them. 

All power to the committee appointed 
to project this movement.across the 
nation! We bid them God-speed and 
pledge onr own support of the very 
worthy enterprise. 


On Feeding Our Enemies 


Seldom, if ever, have we carried an 
article in this paper which has been 
of more urgent importance than that 
on pages 5-6, “I Was an Hungered and 
Ye Gave Me No Meat!” Unless our 
nation and the other occupying authori- 
ties come to grips with this problem 
more effectively than we are now doing, 
the seeds of future wars shall be multi- 
plied across the world. There should 
be more compelling reasons than these 
which would arouse the Christian 
conscience—the pathetic condition of 
starving people; the stark, maddening 
hunger of millions of human beings; 
the compassion of the loving Christ— 
but, if such will not appeal to the 
national conscience or to the leaders 
of the victorious nations, perhaps these 
other considerations will. 

An official of the Church Committee 
on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, 
recently returned from a four months’ 
tour of Europe, has declared that 
American public opinion must lift the 
ban on shipment of food to Germany. 
“If you can feed an army you can find 
the means ef providing transport for 
relief food; and the best way for Ameri- 
can public opinion to express itself is 
by doing as much as we can do now 
in the liberated countries. The more 
help we give the liberated countries, 
the better we will be able to argue for 
a lifting of restrictions against Ger- 
many,” it is said. 

The statement emphasizes the neces- 
sity of providing a minimum diet for 
children all over Europe, including Ger- 
many, for, the official has said, ‘‘I don’t 
think anyone in America wants to raise 
a generation of warped and stunted 
children in Germany.” 

Ministers are found to be carrying 
the brunt of the relief load in all these 
countries, despite their own pressing 
need of sufficient food, clothing, housing 
and transportation. What these men 
do is of long-range importance. ‘The 
new German church will not stand apart 
from the life of the people; the church 
is the only democratic institution left 
in Germany. If we strengthen the hand 
of the church we will be doing the 
greatest thing possible toward building 
a bulwark of peace.” Of this many are 
convinced, 
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We cannot manifest our identity with 
the Christian Church in these lands, or 
with the spirit of Christ unless we do 
more than most are now doing to break 
the present food blockade. Letters can 
be written to Congressmen; clubs and 
organizations can be enlisted in support 
of the movement; church groups can 
collect and send money and needed 
goods wherever the ways are open. 





Making the Assembly’s Percentages 
Effective July 1 


The Assembly’s Stewardship Commit- 
tee is under a serious handicap. This 
committee, meeting in the fall and win- 
ter, must make plans for a budget that 
will not become operative until April 1, 
1947, and will extend to March 31, 1948. 
This in a time when we scarcely know 
what a day will bring forth. 

There is no better illustration of the 
awkwardness of our procedure than our 
action regarding the Defense Service 
Council. After five special appeals it 
was recognized as of sufficient impor- 
tance to have a place in the Assembly’s 
budget. Then before that budget be- 
comes operative the war will have been 
over eight months. 

Can the Stewardship Committee plan 
intelligently what the needs of the De- 
fense Service Council will be in 1947-48, 
or what will be our responsibility in 
War Relief for 1947-48? 

I believe this situation and many 
others could be solved by making the 
percentages for the Assembly’s causes 
to become effective on July 1 im- 
mediately following the adjournment of 
the Assembly. 

The right of the Assembly to re- 
allocate funds given on one set of ask- 
ings to another basis of distribution was 
definitely determined by the Assembly 
of 1944. The right was asserted in con- 
nection with the plan of financing the 
Assembly’s Committee on Evangelism 
by funds from the receipts of the excu- 
tive agencies. The late Dr. Egbert W. 
Smith held that funds should not be so 
used. Dr. Donald W. Richardson and 
Dr. Darby Fulton held that the Assem- 
bly could at will reallocate its own be- 
nevolent funds. The Assembly upheld 
Dr. Richardson and Dr. Fulton. So the 
right of the Assembly to reallocate its 
own funds at any time according to its 
best judgment is now established. 

This suggestion would apply only to 
the’ Assembly’s causes, leaving the 
synods and presbyteries to act as they 
see fit in regard to their part of the 
budget. 

Since the spending budget for As- 
sembly’s Causes is based on the receipts 
for the last two years and not on an- 
ticipated revenue, the fact that the 
church year starts April 1 and the As- 
sembly’s budget changes July 1 would 
not complicate the planning of our 
executive agencies. Such a change, how- 
ever, would make the planning of the 
Stewardship Committee more adaptable 
to conditions that arise. 

JOHN M. ALEXANDER, 
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WHY CATHOLIC MARRIAGES STICK 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder. Matt. 
19:6. 


HY DO ROMAN CATHOLIC mar- 
riages stick? Of course, a main 
reason is that the church will 

not recognize any reason for divorce; 
but if there were not a general sup- 
port of the ideal of permanence by 
Catholic laymen and women, it would 
have been given up before now. The 
Catholic church has shown in many 
instances that the makers of its law 
and dogma are sensitive to long-con- 
tinued popular demands. It is evident 
that the vast majority of Roman Catho- 
lic marriages are found to be both prac- 
ticable and happy, while a constantly 
increasing number of ‘‘Protestants”’ re- 
gard permanence as neither happy nor 
practicable. Why do Catholic marriages 
stick? 

If Catholics take their catechism 
seriously, as no doubt they do, some 
clues to their success in marriage may 
be found in the answers to question 
467 (Revised edition, Baltimore Cate- 
chism No. 2). 

467. What should Catholics do to 
prepare for a holy and happy marriage? 
The words used are significant. Per- 
manence in marriage is not viewed as 
a prison nor a chain. Holiness and 
happiness, hand in hand, are held up 
before the Catholic as what he has a 
right to expect in marriage. 

The answers to this question come 
home to every Christian, although we 
may have to translate one or two of 
them into Protestant terms. 

To prepare for a holy and happy 
marriage, Catholics should: 

First, pray that God may direct their 
choice. How many Protestants do that? 
Second, seek the advice of their parents 
and confessors. This is about the last 
thing a Protestant boy and girl think of, 
and about the first thing they ought to 
think of. The lovers think they know it 
all, they resent older people’s advice. 
The fact is that each young person in 
love sees only the other person, with- 
out any background or perspective. On 
the other hand, parents are older, cooler, 
far better acquainted with the world, 
and they always see the prospective 
bride or groom in some kind of per- 
spective—social, educational, family, 
economic, and so on. Knowing and ap- 
preciating the background, they can far 
more accurately predict the results of 
any particular marriage than can the 
young couple themselves. 

As for confessors, Protestants are not 
supposed to have any. But a confessor, 
by Catholic practice, is one who knows, 
and perhaps has known for many years, 
the best and the worst in Maggie and 
Jim. He knows their souls as not an- 
other human being does. Since it is 
harmonious souls that make the holiest 
and happiest marriages, and conversely 
since discords of the spirit break up 


many more marriages than disharmonies 
of the flesh, if Protestant young peo- 
ple contemplating marriage would seek 
the advice of someone who knows them, 
as it were, from the inside, they might 
be saved many a tragic mistake. 
Third, practice the virtues, especially 
chastity. Enough said. Of course, we 
all want to marry someone who exhibits 
the virtues; indeed we don’t want to 
marry anyone else. But as for prac- 
ticing them, that is too much trouble. 
And so our marriages do not stick. 
Incidentally it should be noted that the 
Catholic church is recommending the 
practice of the virtues now, long be- 
fore the wedding day. Mother Church 
has seen too many marriages in her 
time to fancy that people who have not 
practiced virtues beforehand will sud- 
denly begin to blossom with all the vir- 
tues the day after the wedding. 
Fourth, frequently receive the sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Holy 
Jucharist. In our easy-going Protestant 
churches we have no sacrament of 
penance. Essentially, receiving it means 
that the penitent has been honest 
enough to confess a known sin and to 
be willing to atone for it even in pub- 
lic. Translated into Protestant terms, 
this means that one preparation for holy 
and happy marriage is a habit of will- 
ingness to admit the fact when one is 
in the wrong, and to stand up and 
take the consequences, however pain- 
ful they may be. Honesty, humility, 


the refusal to hide behind alibis and 
excuses—what better approach to a holy 
and happy marriage? 

As for the Holy Eucharist, a good 
Protestant should be able to understand 
that without translating it. In language 
common to both types of Christianity, 
we should ‘‘prepare ourselves for Holy 
Communion by thinking of our Divine 
Redeemer, and by making fervent acts 
of faith, hope, love and contrition’’; 
after Holy Communion ‘we should 
spend some time adoring our Lord, re- 
newing our promises of love and of 
obedience to him, and asking him for 
blessings on ourselves and others’ 
(Baltimore Catechism, 373, 374). The 
first and chief effect of taking Com- 
munion is said to be a “closer union 
with our Lord and a more fervent love 
of God and of our neighbor.” In other 
words, “Not I, but Christ liveth in me” 
could be written as the ideal of the 
Catholic communicant. Protestants may 
tie this thought less closely to the sacra- 
ment, but the ideal is there for us no 
less. 

What more promising candidate for 
holiness and happiness in marriage than 
a person who practices the presence of 
Christ? What more dubious candidate 
for marriage than one who shows no 
trace of Christlikeness nor any desire 
for his indwelling? 

It might be well if the Protestant 
church, like the Roman Catholic, would 
consent to bless marriages only when 
each one of the young couple seeks mar- 
riage which is both happy and holy, 
by these time-tested ways which bear 
both the marks of intelligence and the 
seal of the blessing of God. 





T. Garnett Tabb 


Thos. W. Brockenbrough 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 
1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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Phone 2-0546 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 
SECOND SEMESTER BEGINS JANUARY 28 
Wire, phone or write 
FRED W. HENGEVELD, Registrar 
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1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Stanley Jones Talks 
In Bluefield Series 


West Virginia News Letter 


Appearing under the auspices of the 
Greater Bluefield Ministerial Associa- 
tion, E. Stanley Jones conducted a series 
of services in Bluefield recently. 

Asking, “Is the Christian Way the 
Natural Way?” Dr. Jones said: “When 
we put our feet on the Christian way 
we feel universalized, at home, the sum 
total of reality is behind us. When we 
take our way against God’s way we are 
out of gear, out of harmony with our- 
selves and life in general. [I do not 
argue, I only testify that when I find 
Christ I find myself, when most bound 
to him I am freest. I am made for him 
as the eye is made for light.” Although 
in one of his addresses Dr. Jones spoke 
of the kind of world organization needed 
for peace, and presented the case for 
federal union of the churches, the main 
emphasis throughout his messages was 
on personal religion. In his closing ad- 
dress he described his own spiritual pil- 
grimage. Dr. Jones left Bluefield for 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, where he was to 
conduct lectures until Christmas. He 
has now returned to India. He plans 
to divide his time in the future between 
India and America. Tentative plans for 
ashrams next summer in this country 
have been announced. 


THE 





PRESBYTERIAN 


Davis and Elkins College 
Has Good Enrollment Gain 


OUTLOOK 


Davis and Elkins, the synod’s col- 
lege, at Elkins, has an increase of 117 
per cent in enrollment over last year. 
The college now has 191 full-time and 
137 part-time students. Twenty-eight 
veterans are enrolled and at least 50 
more are expected to enter in February, 

Plans are going forward for the com- 
pletion of two unfinished floors in the 
Science Hall. One of these will provide 
additional classroom and _ laboratory 
space, and the other will be used tempo- 
rarily for dormitory purposes for the 
housing of male students, 


Presbytery Laymen 
Organize for Action 


An interim committee, with James E. 
Greever of Logan as chairman, has ef- 
fected an organiaztion of laymen of 
Kanawha Presbytery. The organization 
has as its purpose the furthering of “all 
work which is the duty of the laymen, 
including evangelism, assistance to the 
ministers, and such other services as 
may be rendered by the laymen of the 
presbytery.” Eight directors at large 
were elected as the governing body of 
the group. They were to meet and elect 
their own officers. One member each 
from presbytery’s committees on home 
missions, spiritual life and evangelism, 
and religious education, is attached to 
the council in an advisory capacity. Al- 
ready the influence of the laymen is be- 
ing felt in the field of home missions 
and evangelism. A recommendation 
originating with the laymen was intro- 
duced at a meeting of presbytery call- 





Christianity Needs Young People 

Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
every continent and the islands of the 
seas? Give your life to help build the 
foundations of peace in the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
more courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
one- and two-year commercial courses; 
preparatory courses at 10th, llth and 
12th grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service men may enter at any time. 
Write for catalog: Box B-7, Maxton, 
N. C. 





MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Founded 1842 


Application should be made now 
for September, 1946. Enrollment 
limited. 

Several four-year gcholarships of- 
fered. For information write to 
President L. Wilson Jarman, Box P 
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The College of the Mississippi Valley 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 


perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 
The Registrar. 
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ing for the appointment of a five-man 
committee to work toward securing a 
full-time evangelist for the presbytery 
io serve especially among the home mis- 
sion churches and with laymen’s groups 
in visitation evangelism. Steps have 
taken toward the organiza- 
tion of the laymen in Bluestone Presby- 
tery. M. W. Gilliam, of Williamson, 
is chairman for the organization, and 
area meetings are being. planned to pre- 
sent the matter to the laymen for fur- 
ther development. 


also been 


Home Mission Cause 
Is Receiving Emphasis 

Reports indicate that the synod has 
gone over the top in offerings for the 
Home Mission Emergency Fund with 
additional sums being raised in the 
presbyteries for their own projects. A 
new church was organized at Eleanor 
November 18 with 64 charter members. 
W. A. Benfield is the minister of the 
new church. Henry R. Mahler, ZJr., 
Richwood minister, has been holding 
services at Cowen for the past several 
months witha view to starting a church 
there in the near future. Plans are 
being made to divide the Northfork- 
Vivian field and the Fayetteville field 
and to put a man at each place. The 
yraham Church at Bluefield, Va., is 
Planning to dispose of its present prop- 
erty and to build in a much more ac- 
cessible location. 


Here and There 


The Dunbar Church, of which C. 
Lloyd Arehart is pastor, dedicated its 
building October 14. Synod’s 
Young People’s Council held a retreat 
at Ruffner Memorial Church in Charles- 
ton during the holidays, and made plans 
for their conference, June 12-19, which 
will be held this year at Davis and El- 
kins College. Ruffner Me:noriai 
Church, Charleston, has started another 
cutpost, known as Meadowbrook, and 
has purchased a lot for a chapel there, 
5 . Men of First church, Huntington, 
under the leadership of Andrew R. Bird, 
Jr., the minister, are engaged in a 
a thorough program to put men of the 
church to work under the Church Man- 
power Enlistment program. 

HARMON B. RAMSEY. 
Bluefield. 


Court Approves State 
Bus tor Parochials 


Kentucky News Letter 


Kentucky’s highest legal authority, 
the Court of Appeals, has upheld ‘An 
act to promote the public welfare, com- 
fort, health and safety by providing sup- 
plemental transportation along  high- 
‘ways, which have no sidewalks, for chil- 
dren attending school in compliance 
with the compulsory school attendance 
laws.” In a test case, this act of the 


1944 Legislature was challenged as un- 
it was argued, 


constitutional because, 
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nan it would be the use of public funds in 
ga support of religious schools. The court 
ery contended: “The Act does not encroach Challenge to the Church in 1946 
nis- upon nor undertake to circumvent any 
ups of the inhibitions of the state consti- CHARLES L. CRANE, Missionary to Africa, now on furlough: Our church is 
ave tution. It constitutes simply what it confronted with its particular responsibility toward a segment of those peo- 
iza- purports to be—an exercise of police ple who constitute a worldwide movement toward greater freedom, new 
by- power for the protection of childhood and higher goals. Let us meet the challenge through Christ’s way before 
on, against the inclemency of the weather others seek to meet it in the harder non-Christian way. 
and and from the hazards of present-day 2 
yre- highway traffic. The circumstances, ar- BEATRICE V. (Mrs. J. H.) MARION, Mother and Teacher, Richmond: In 


nothing has the church a greater stake than in maintaining Christian family 
relationships but this can be achieved only by a positive educational policy. 
To meet our responsibility we must provide education early enough to guide 
young people in their marriage choices and sufficiently frank and realistic 
to prepare them for all kinds of marriage adjustments. 


ur- gued by the appellee, that in Catholic 
schools the Catholic faith is taught and 
in Protestant schools the Protestant 
faith is taught, does not change the pur- 
port or effect of the Act nor convert it 


into one which gives preference to a re- | ¥,, ALLEN HOLLEY, Minister, Crystal Springs, Miss.: To remove the callous- 
ith ligious sect or society, or to any par- ness against the fervent and emotional expression of our faith through a 
the ticular creed. . . .” By a unanimous revival of evangelistic preaching for the conversion of souls. This would 
a opinion, the high court has now made inevitably lead to (1) decisions sorely needed for professional Christian 
ae this hotly contested act the law of the service; (2) the accomplishment of our goals for 1945-46: 50,000 members 
sani land! added on profession of faith and 500 new chapels. 
the Judge Asks Lawyers to Aid In RACHEL WYLIE, DRE, First church, Spartanburg, S. C.: A young man said 
Jr., Sustaining Marriage and Home Ties to me lately, “I want to be entertained when I go to church and I don’t 
ae John B. Rodes, one of Kentucky’s want to go unless I am.’’ He was stating a lack which presents one of the 
, eminent lawyers, a trustee of Muhlen- greatest challenges to our church during this year in the realm of wor- 
rch burg Presbytery, and an elder in the ship. We need to educate our members as to the subjective aspects and 
a First church, Bowling Green, spoke re- values of worship. Something more and greater and other than enter- 
ork cently to the Warren County Bar Asso- tainment. 
rhe ciation on the problem of divorce, Judge | wiyy14M G. LAND, Lieutenant, USNR, Washington, D. C.: The church must 


is Redes Geciared: “Over the whete State so exemplify Christ’s teachings that, in a world beset by war’s moral and 
of Kentucky and practically in every , 








op- ; < material sickness, the irreligious will respect them and follow them. Par- 
ac- aunty of the state aivaces wane —_ ticularly in our church colleges we must educate young men and women 
being filed in an overwhelming tide. A to meet their own and world problems with faith and knowledge and open- 
majority of all suits appearing upon the mindedness 
Equity Docket of the Warren Circuit 
Cc. Court are divorce cases. This presents a 
its most alarming situation. . . . Of course, 
\d’s the number of divorces being applied 
eat for is significant of the restlessness of LIVING MANY DA Y ~ 
les- human postwar society, . . . Funda- 
ans mentally, what is wrong, is a proper 
ich appreciation of the sanctity of the mar- Long before America was discovered, in the year 1252, Robert 
ri ati i é . 
El- ae — Onn: She Paes Ces © pe D. Sorbon made a gift for the poor students of France. Today the 
rial in the very foundation of an orderly 2 ; , , 
her and a sound human society. Many of Sorbonne, which was later united with the University of Paris, con- 
and our citizens regard marriage as a holy 5 
re sacrament. . . . In every divorce ac- tinues to flourish. 
on, tion, there are three interested parties. For 683 years his name has been revered and his investment has 
ird . . . And the most important party is i : F : 
. the . . . public interest. Our Court of borne dividends for young people, in spite of perhaps 50 terrible wars 
the Aen Den GEERT es and other interruptions in the long history of civilization. 
an- ‘It is the policy of the state to main- ; ; , 
tain the integrity and permanence of Hundreds of other men and women have become immortal in 
the marriage relation. The court in : : : * 
" é ; r heir generous 
entndt a Greet aalh te sinenell. Otte England, on the Continent, and in America through t g 
the duty of protecting the public inter- gifts to education. 
est as well as the rights of the parties P : 2 
Le themselves.’ . . . We, aS members of Just now in the seminaries and colleges related to our own church, 
the bar . . . should recognize our duty there are special opportunities for enduring investments. 
to uphold the hands of the judge of the : ts rae : , 
court in whatever he may do to sustain Write now to the institution in which you are interested or to the 
the samettty of servings and ~ ae Louisville office for additional details. 
ity, character of the home and family.” 
‘An , ; . . 
McMull y : . > M 
ney fcMullen Will Become Head of Presbyterian Church in the United States 
a China Colleges Organization 
. Robert J. McMullen, president of Cen- 2 ane M4 1 
gh- ‘ 
hil- tre College during the war years, will Christian Higher Education 


etl continue in that position until next Oc- REV. WADE H. BOGGS, D. D., SECRETARY 


ininas tober whén he becomes executive secre- 
te tary of the Associated Boards of the 410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
mea Christian Colleges in China, according 
ae to an announcement by Centre trustees. aes 
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Recently Robert L. McLeod, president- 
on-leave while serving as a Navy chap- 
lain, and Dr. McMullen, had both re- 
signed their positions at Centre. 


Defense Council and Student Work 
Committee Join Efforts on Campuses 

In an effort to follow veterans back 
into student life, Kentucky’s Defense 
Service Committee, with Lawrence A. 
Davis, chairman, has offered the student 
work committee, which Peter H, Pleune 
heads, a limited sum of money for the 
next six months to help finance veterans’ 
projects in colleges over the synod, First 
of these efforts to get underway is at 
astern Kentucky State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Richmond, through the First 
church, of which Olof Anderson, Jr., is 
minister. 


Transylvania Presbytery Makes 
Aggressive Plans for Outposts 

A new Sunday school has been started 
in Madison county! A survey of Lincoln 
county will be made very soon under the 
direction of men in the Stanford church, 
led by Joe Sudduth, the minister. 
Other surveys are planned, all reported 
being in Transylvania Presbytery where 
the home missions committee is making 
a study of church conditions within its 
boundaries with a view to establishing 
outpost Sunday schools in every place 
of need. 


Miscellany 
Charles W. Welch, prominent civic 
leader and former moderator of the 


Presbyterian, USA, Assembly, has re- 
signed the pastorate of the Fouth Ave- 
nue church, Louisville, after serving 
there for 29 years. Since 1922 Dr. 
Welch has conducted a radio devotional 
program over a Louisville station. . 
Lees Junior College, Jackson, Ky., is 
applying for membership in the South- 
ern Association of Schools and Colleges. 

S. I. Nash, pastor of the First 
church, Central City, has been granted 
a leave of absence for six months so that 
he may visit his aged mother and father 
in Australia, 


FRED P. TURNER. 
Bowling Green. 
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Report 21 New Missionary 
Appointments in 1945; Need 43 
Information from Missions Candidate 
Secretary Richard T. Gillespie reveals 
that while 21 missionary units have 
been enlisted for service in 1945, there 
are 43 units unfilled. Mr. Gillespie’s 
report is as follows (first figure shows 
the number of units appointed or in 
sight; the second figure, in bold face, 
shows the remaining units needed): 


Summary of Appointments and Needs, 
1945 
(Appointments and openings listed ac- 
cording to units, husband and wife 
being considered a unit) 


Africa 
IS isos sears Bat aaa eae 4 5 
Se, rr 1 4 
Women teachers ....... 1 0 
| RR ee ee 0 3 
ae 3 0 
WE 6 sas slaeneealare 0 1 
Business man ......... 0 1 
Industrial workers ...... 2 3 
Stenographer .......... 1 0 
Central School ......... 2 0 
14 17 

Brazil 
a eee 3 9 
Men teachers .......... 0 2 
Women teachers ....... 3 5 
Business man .......... 0 1 
er ee ee 0 1 
6 18 

Mexico 
DOOOONG: 6 v6.50 cred dae 0 3 
Man for publication work 0 1 
Man for Bible school.... 0 1 
Woman for Bible school.. 1 1 
DE -Ktuctawetadends on 0 1 
1 ¥ 

Portugal 
DE inenesasemaews 0 1 
oo! eS 21 43 
No estimates available as yet for the 


Orient. 
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Foreign Mission Study Season 
Will Seek $400,000 Offering 


Atlanta, Ga. (RNS)—Special empha- 
sis on foreign missions will be made by 
the Presbyterian Church, US, from 
January 27 through February 2, it was 
announced here by H. Kerr Taylor, act- 
ing secretary of the executive commit- 
tee of Foreign Missions. 

During the one-week period the de- 
nomination will seek $400,000, of which 
$250,000 will be allocated to recon- 
struction activities in the Far East, 
$10,000 for Korean New Testaments, 
$90,000 for educational advancement in 
Brazil, and $50,000 for radio evangelism 
in Brazil. 

Study by local churches will be on the 
work of the denomination in Africa, and 
African missions in general. Southern 
Presbyterian mission stations are located 
in the Belgian Congo. 

C. Darby Fulton, executive secretary 
of Foreign Missions, is visiting the mis- 
sion field in Africa to study the de- 
nomination’s services there. He is ex- 
pected to return to this country next 
month. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 








DEATH 


George P. Stevens, 66, Monroe, N. C., 
died at his home January 16. After 
serving in pastorates in this country, 
Mr. Stevens spent many years as a mis- 
sionary in China. He was born in Mon- 
roe, received his education at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and at Prince- 
ton and Louisville Theological Semi- 
naries. 


COUNCIL PRESIDENT 


Stuart R. Oglesby, Central church, At- 
lanta, Ga., has been re-elected president 
of the Atlanta Christian Council for an- 
other year. 


CHANGES 

S. L. McCarty from Apopka, Fla., to 
Windermere, Fla. 

Robert King, pastor at Johnson City, 
Tenn., since 1932, is now serving as 
stated supply of the Mocksville, N. C., 
church, 

Frederick W. Lewis from Greensboro, 
N. C., to 119 Sutherlin Ave., Danville, 
Va. 

R. T. Baker, North Belmont, N. C., 
has accepted a call to the Walkersville 
and Rehoboth churches in Mecklenburg 
(N. C.) Presbytery. 


BOOK EDITOR 

Paul L. Lehmann, former. associate 
professor of Biblical Histery at Welles- 
ley, has been named associate religious 
book editor of Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Feast Days of a People 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 3 


The Book of Leviticus; Printed Lesson 20:7-8; 23:4-6, 15-16, 24, 27-28, 34, 
: 39-44 


Our recent lessons have been taken 
from the Bogk of Exodus. We have 
now a single lesson from the Book of 
Leviticus. It is almost exclusively a 
book of laws and is called Leviticus be- 
cause it deals so largely with the duties 
of the priests who were members of the 
tribe of Levi. In 1:1 we read that this 
legislation was given to Moses by God 
while the Israelites were encamped at 
Mount Sinai. There can be but little 
doubt however that some of the laws 
were added at a later date and many 
students hold that the book itself was 
not compiled until after the exile. As 
one scholar puts it: “The words are 
put into the mouth of Moses with no 
attempt to defraud. Moses was consid- 
ered the lawgiver par excellence and so 
the priestly writers did not hesitate to 
ascribe new laws to Moses so long as 
they felt they were in keeping with the 
spirit of Moses and the laws they did 
have from Moses.” 


A People’s Worship 


In its present form the book is divided 
into four parts, as follows: 

1. The Law of the Offering, 1-7. We 
fave in these seven chapters of Leviti- 
cus the detailed regulations which were 
to govern the different offerings (sacri- 
fices) which the people were commanded 
to bring unto God. The root idea may 
be expressed by the word ‘‘Propitiation.”’ 
The children of Israel were taught that 
they could not come into God’s presence 
unless atonement had been made for 
their sins (cf. I John 2:1-2). 

2. The Law of the Priesthood, 8-10, 
16. We have here certain regulations 
regarding the priests who were to offer 
the sacrifices described above on behalf 
of the people. The root idea is that 
of ‘‘Mediation.’’ The Children of Israel 
were taught that they could not come 
into God’s presence unless a sacrifice 
was offered by a priest properly -quali- 
fied to act as a mediator between God 
and man (cf. I Tim, 2:4-5; Heb. 
5:1-10). 

3. The Law of Clean and Unclean, 
11-15. The Children of Israel are com- 
manded in these chapters to refrain 
from certain foods and from practices 
which will make them ceremonially un- 
clean. The root idea is that of ‘‘Sepa- 
ration.” The Israelites were taught 
that since they were the people of God 
they must separate themselves from 
everything that was unclean. Ceremon- 
ial uncleanness was symbolic of moral 
uncleanness (cf. II Cor. 6:14-7:1). 

4. The Law of Holiness, 17-25. We 


have here those positive commandments 
by which personal, priestly, and national 
holiness were to be maintained and ex- 
pressed among the Chosen People. The 
root idea is summed up in the word 
“‘Consecration.”” The Children of Is- 
rae] were taught that the people of God 
must not only separate themselves from 
all evil, but that positively they must 
consecrate themselves unto God. We 
read such words as these over and over 
again: Sanctify, i. e., consecrate your- 
self therefore and be ye holy, for I am 
Jehovah your God (20:7). Cf. Mt. 5:48. 

The Levitical legislation then is 
summed up in these four words: Pro- 
pitiation, Mediation, Separation, Conse- 
cration. The first two describe the Way 
to God. We can come into his presence 
only when atonement has been made 
for our sins through a properly quali- 
fied mediator. The last two words de- 
scribe the Walk with Goc. To remain 
in his presence we must separate our- 
selves from that which is evil, we must 
consecrate ourselves unto that which is 
good. As Kellogg writes in the Exposi- 
tory’s Bible: “For the individual and 
the nation, Holiness, consisting in full 
consecration of body and soul to the 
Lord and separation from all that defil- 
eth is the divine ideal to the attain- 
ment of which Jew and Gentile alike 
are called. And the only way of its at- 
tainment is through the atoning sacrifice 
and the mediation of the High Priest 
appointed by God and the only evidence 
of its attainment is a joyful obedience, 
hearty and unreserved to all the com- 
mandments of God.’ 

This last thought is emphasized in the 
first two verses of our printed lesson— 
a passage which sets forth the theme of 
the entire section (17-25). The statutes 
enumerated here have to do with per- 
sonal holiness (17-20), with priestly 
holiness (21-22); whether we like it or 
not, certain things are required of 
priests (and ministers) which are not 
required of laymen; and with national 
holiness (23-25). In this third sub- 
section we find among other things pre- 
vision for stated occasions of worship, 
which promote national holiness and 
which are one manifestation of the na- 
tion’s consecration unto God. Worship 
is to be offered every morning and every 
evening; on the seventh day of every 
week (the Sabbath); on the first day 
of every month (the day of the New 
Moon), and on certain specified occa- 
sions in every year, 

It is these annual occasions of wor- 
ship that are described in our printed 


pt 


lesson. We study them not merely as 
matters of historic interest, but also be- 
cause they throw light on Christian 
worship, for which they prepare the 
way, and because they raise some inter- 
esting questions for our own day. 


The Jewish Year 


1. First of these annual occasions of 
worship in point of origin and also in 
point of importance was the Passover 
(Ex. 23:5). It looked back to that last 
hurried meal which the Israelites ate 
in Egypt before they were delivered 
from the land of bondage, to that night 
when the angel of the Lord went 
through the land and slew the first born 
in every house on whose lintel the blood 
of the newly slain lamb had not been 
sprinkled. This month became the first 
month of the Jewish year. Every year 
on the fifteenth day of the month the 
lamb was slain and served with bitter 
herbs and unleavened bread. As the 
family ate of the lamb, they reminded 
themselves of the great deliverance 
which God had wrought for their fa- 
thers. They thought of the fellowship 
with God made possible through sacri- 
fice; .of their life sustained by his 
bounty. 

2. The seven days which followed the 
Passover celebration were observed as 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread (23:6). 
This celebration was intended to recall 
the haste with which the people left 
Egypt, carrying with them the yt un- 
leavened dough prepared on the pre- 
vious evening. As this unleavened bread 
was the chief food in the first desert 
days, so it continued to be the chief ar- 
ticle on the table for the week follow- 
ing Passover every succeeding year. The 
first day and the last were observed as 
days of special religious worship. On 
the second day of this feast the -first 
fruits of the barley harvest, i, e., se- 
lected ears of gain from the ripening 
barley fields were brought to the sanc- 
tuary and waived (presented) before the 
Lord. This ceremonial act consecrated 
the harvest unto God and acknowledgea 
him as the giver (23:15). 

3. Fifty days after the presentation 
of the ears of barley (marking the be- 
ginning of the grain harvest) came Pen- 
tecost, about the end of May or the first 
of June, celebrating the end of the grain 
harvest. It was observed as a day of 
holy convocation, i. e., of solemn reli- 
gious worship. Two loaves of leavened 
bread, such as was used daily in the 
households of the people, were offered 
to the Lord in grateful acknowledge- 
ment of the food which the grain har- 
vest had made possible. There was also 
the sacrifice of animals for a sin offer- 
ing and a peace offering. Later on the 
Jews connected this date, though on 
no adequate historical grounds, with the 
giving of the Law. Reformed Judaism 
revived it as confirmation date, remem- 
bering that Israel was confirmed in the 
faith by Moses (23:16). 

4. The fourth of Israel’s annual reli- 
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gious festivals came on the first day of 
the seventh month (September-October) 
and was known as the Feast of Trum- 
pets (23:24). There was a religious 
convocation on this day, the silver trum- 
pets were blown, it was a holiday in 
which there was rejoicing from morning 
till evening. It was also a New Year’s 
festival, for the seventh month was the 
beginning of the civil year as Nisan 
(March-April) was the beginning of the 
sacred year. This day is now observed 
as the Jewish New Year, Rosh Hashana, 
and is the chief of the high holidays. 
Conventional greetings between Jews on 
this day are: “May you be inscribed for 
a good year”; “May it be his will that 
this year be a sweet one’; and ‘“‘May 
God cast our sins into the depths of the 
seas.”’ 





5. The tenth day of the seventh month 
was observed as a Day of Atonement 
(23:27-28). For the people as a whole 
it was a day of fasting and prayer. But 
the main event was the ritual of atone- 
ment carried out in the tabernacle. The 
high priest, divested of his official gar- 
ments and clad only in a simple linen 
robe (indicating that he too was a sin- 
ner) entered the Holy of Holies (the 
only day of the year in which anyone 
entered this sacred shrine) and sprin- 
kled the blood of a slain bullock on the 
mercy seat, in order that atonement 
might be made for his sins and for the 
sins of his fellow priests. After this, 
the high priest took two goats. One of 
these was slain and its blood sprinkled 
upon the mercy seat in order that atone- 
ment might be made for the sins of the 
people. The high priest then took the 
remaining goat and laying his hands 
upon its head confessed the sins ofthe 
nation. This goat, called ‘Azalel’”’ 
(which means “dismissed or separated 
one’’?) then became the _ scapegoat, 
which, laden with the sins of the people, 
was sent out to wander in the wilder- 
ness. A modern writer calls this curious 
bit of ritualism ‘‘a somewhat irrespon- 
sible notion of reconciliation with God.”’ 
But if our own nation had one day each 
year in which its people really confessed 
their nation’s sins it might help us to 
secure the divine blessing. Many men 
‘have pointed out the sins of the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese (which is quite 
proper) but few have arisen in high 
places to confess that we too have sinned 
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in God’s sight. 

6. The last great festival of the Jew- 
ish year was the Feast of Tabernacles 
observed also in the seventh month, 
from the fifteenth day through the 
twenty-second (23:39-44). ‘It was the 
feast by which the final ingathering of 
the harvest was celebrated. It there- 
fore corresponded to our Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. As Pentecost (occurring in 
the first part of June) expressed the 
hope of a people for a plenteous har- 
vest, now that its first fruits had been 
gathered, so the Feast of Tabernacles 
was the culminating festival of the year, 
a season of rejoicing in which men 
gratefully acknowledged the divine love 
and bounty. The people were com- 
manded to dwell in booths during the 
celebration of this feast. These insecure 
little dwelling places reminded them of 
the days when they had lived precari- 
ously in the wilderness. Also they sym- 
bolized the harvest of orchard and vine- 
yard which God during the past year 
had mercifully accorded them” (Doug- 
lass). The first and last days of the 
celebration were Sabbaths, observed as 
days of rest and religious worship. 


The Christian Year 


The earliest Christians were also Jews 
and continued for some time to observe 
the Jewish ceremonies, in addition to 
their distinctive Christian practices. The 
Gentile Christians, however, felt no ob- 
ligation to observe the Mosaic Law, and 
the old festivals were dropped by them, 
or transformed into their Christian 
equivalent. Thus the Sabbath, observed 
by the Jews on the seventh day, was 
replaced by the Lord’s Day, observed on 
the first day of the week, because on 
that day Christ arose from the dead. The 
Passover, which commemorated Israel’s 
deliverance from the bondage of Egypt, 
was no longer observed, but in its place 
came the Lord’s Supper, commemor- 
ating a much greater deliverance. For 
a long time it was observed weekly, as 
it is now by some groups. The quar- 
terly observance became the custom in 
the Reformed and Presbyterian churches 
in the Reformation period. 

The first day to become established 
in the Christian year was Easter, which 
was related to the annual Passover ob- 
servance, but which celebrated the 
Resurrection. From the earliest times 
this was the great day, the most joyous 
day of the Christian year, the “Sunday 
of Sundays.’ George M. Gibson in his 
recent book, “The Story of the Chris- 
tian Year,” says: ‘‘This first of the high 
festivals of Christianity is still the prin- 
cipal celebration of the Christian Year 
in all branches of the Universal Church. 
While there remains in the southern 
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states, a few scattered fellowships hold- 
ing doggedly to the dissenting tradition 
of ‘No Easter,’ observance of the day 
is all but unanimous throughout Chris- 
tendom; and it is also a gala folk day 
in the cultural life of nearly every na- 
tion.” 

The second great day in the Christian 
Year is Pentecost, which commemorates 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the 
waiting disciples as recorded in the sec- 
ond chapter of Acts. It is interesting 
and perhaps significant that Jesus rose 
from the grave on the day that the first 
fruits of the grain harvest were pre- 
sented to the Lord, and that the first 
great ingathering of the Christian 
Church occurred on the day when the 
Jews celebrated the completion of the 
grain harvest. Says Gibson: “Pentecost 
has always been an outstanding cele- 
bration of the Church militant. The 
attributes of God as energizer, conveyor 
of power and vigorous worker are 
stressed, together with the comfort of 
the Spirit. . . The Protestant denomi- 
nations and the Federal Council are 
strongly reviving the full use of this 
day, with appropriate services and aids 
to private meditation, the predominant 
theme being the unity of the Church.” 

Other annual observances of the early 
church were Ascension Day (forty days 
after Easter), and the Epiphany (con- 
nected with the visit of the Wise Men, 
and with the Baptism of Jésus). . ‘‘In 
the West the day retains the signifi- 


cance of the manifestation of the uni- ~ 


versal Christ to the Wise Men of the 
Kast, who have come to symbolize the 
whole world; and the day marks the 
beginning of the missionary season of 
the Church.” Last of the great days to 
be added to the Christian calendar by 
the eariy church was Christmas. As 
Gibson sevs: Very probably “it began as 
a local custom somewhere in Egypt, and 
later spread over the whole Church. 
Chrysostom in A. D, 388, at Antioch, re- 
ferred to the Feast of the Nativity, as 
having been celebrated in the East ten 
years, previously. it was no doubt in 
that year that he introduced it at 
Rome.” 

In the fourth century the church be- 
gan to add Saints days to the great days 
of the Christian year. So much super- 
stitition gathered about these obsery- 
ances With the passage of the centuries 
that Calvin and other leaders of the 
Reformed and Presbyterian churches 
did away with all these annual occasions 
of worship—including Christmas and 
Easter. In the Lutheran church, fol- 
lowed by the Anglican church and our 
Episcopal church, only the saints days 
were discarded, and the great days 
of the church year were retained—Eas- 
ter through Christmas. Gradually 
Christmas found its way back into the 
Christian calendar of all churches; Eas- 
ter is almost universally accepted now. 
Our Thanksgiving, though similar to the 
old Feast of Tabernacles, has a purely 
American origin. There are other days 
connected with our church’s program. 
Would it be well for us to add Pente- 
cost, and Ascension day, and the Epi- 
phany—these days which meant so 
much to the early church, and which 
are still observed by so many churches 
of Christendom? What are the values 
of these and other annual observances? 
What can we learn from the old Jewish 
calendar; from the Book of Leviticus? 
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BOOK SECTION 


What of Tomorrow? 


RELIGION IN THE POSTWAR 
WORLD. Four volumes of essays edited 
by William L. Sperry, Dean of the Har- 
vard University Divinity School. About 
112 pp. per volume. $1.50 each. Har- 
vard University Press, 1945. 

The only unity in this collection of 
essays is in the general theme, the 
points of view ranging from Roman 
Catholic to humanist. Each volume 
has a sub-theme. Volume I—*‘Religion 
and Our Divided Denomination,” begins 
with an essay by Dr. Sperry pointing 
out the disunity of Christianity in 
America. Differences among its various 
forms are ‘“‘both actual and important,” 
involving “‘rival views of the being and 
character of God, the structure of the 
universe, the nature of man, the pro- 
cesses of history, the conduct of life.” 
All churches present ultimately two dif- 
ferent directions in religion: from man 
to God and from God to man, the per- 
sonal and the authoritarian types. ‘“‘The 
task for the present is that of constant 
informal commerce. between religious 
persons of radically different tradi- 
tions.”” There are some who are aware 
of the need of an antithetical half-truth 
to keep their own half-truths from dying 
of inbreeding; such persons will “have 
to pioneer across party lines in ad- 
vance of the laggard societies they rep- 
resent.”’ Following this, John LaFarge, 
S. J., presents the Roman Catholic view, 
John T. MeNeill, of Union Seminary 
(N. Y.), the Protestant, Louis Finkel- 
stein the Jewish, and Archibald Mac- 
Leish the humanist. 

Vol. Il—‘‘Religion of Soldier and 
Sailor’—is now somewhat dated, es- 
pecially in Chaplains Johnson and 
Cleary’s expositions of the chaplain’s 
place and work. Paul D. Moody (son 
of Dwight L.) compares the chaplaincy 
25 years ago and now. Lucien Price, 
editor of the Boston Globe, finds that 
religions derived from the Orient, one 
and all, are incongruous, uncongenial, 
impracticable and invalid, and recom- 
mends that we proceed back to Hellas. 
He predicts that Christianity will take 
an even worse beating after this war 
than after World War I. Elisha Atkins, 
Marine officer and the only soldier to 
be heard from in this volume, is doubt- 
ful whether war either furthers or ham- 
pers religion. He is scornful of human- 
ism in its current form and sees a future 
only for a religion which is a force, 
not an affair of the head. 

Vol. .1I—“Religion and Our Racial 
Tensions’”—proceeds from the belief 
that race is perhaps our most serious 
single domestic issue. Clyde Kluck- 





hohn, Harvard anthropologist, shows up 


the myth of race. Everett Clinchy sees 
complete elimination of racial differ- 
ences impossible; the one solution is to 
approach these with mutuai respect and 
consideration. Edwin R. Embree (of 
“Brown America’’) denies that a Negro 
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problem exists; the problem is ‘“‘with 
those who want to treat Negroes—ana 
some other minority groups—on a prob- 
lem basis. The trouble is that Ameri- 
ean democracy refuses to be demo- 
cratic, the Christians refuse Christian 
behavior toward many of _ their 
brethren.” Margaret Mead, anthropolo- 
gist, has an essay worth the price of 
the volume, sardonic, searching and 
sound, showing what has happened to 
religion in America’s melting pot; how 
Protestantism has lost its religious 
heart and has become identified with the 
non-religious State. Bradford S. Aber- 
nethy briefly describes actual agencies 
of inter-racial cooperation. 

Vol. IV—*‘Religion and Education” — 
is distinctly provocative and construc- 
tive. Alexander Meiklejohn’s contri- 
bution is a compilation of passages from 
his “Education Between Two Worlds.’ 
Those who dissented from that book will 
dissent from his thesis here, that the 
passing of education from religious to 
state control is inevitable and good, 
since religion is now definitely dead and 
we must make the transition ‘from 
myth to fact.” Howard M. Jones (of 
Harvard) shows for the state university 
the same dilemma which Payson Smith 
(of Maine) shows for the public school: 
a desire to retain religion but to elimi- 
nate sectarianism. President (of Wes- 
leyan) Butterfield’s thesis is that like 
science, like art, like philosophy, re- 
ligion should be a part of the liberal 
enterprise (and hence of education), 
and in the same way. He offers some 
valuable suggestions on how to teach 
religion as a “road to wisdom.” Theo- 
dore Ferris (Trinity Church, Boston) 
has the best of the essays in this 
volume, and most challenging to the 
church, for he seems to be about the 
only contributor who shares the beliefs 
of the historic church. His analysis 
of the church’s difficulties, his challenge 
to the church to clarify its mind, is 


masterly. ‘‘No single person can hope 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that 15 new foreign missionaries 
were added to the list of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church last year, 
and that 13 were lost by death and 
retirement? 

—that there were 4,322 additions 
on profession of faith in the foreign 
mission fields in the. Southern Pres- 
byterian Church last year, exclusive 
of China, Japan and Korea 
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to clarify the mind of the church. It 
must be accomplished by a union of the 
best minds applied to the toughest prob- 
lems of faith and life. . - No Chris- 
tian teacher, however, can afford to 
wait for the outcome of a modern 
Nicaea. He must begin now. .. . 
Never was there greater need for the 
church to make it unmistakably plain 
just where it stands on every major 
issue of life.’’ : 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Davidson, N. C. 


PREACHING IN TIME OF RECON- 
STRUCTION, By Andrew W. Black- 
wood. The Pulpit Press, Great Neck, N. 
Y., 1945. 63 pp. 50 cents, The profes- 
sor of homiletics in Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary has written brief and 
highly interesting sketches of “pulpit 
masters of yesterday and today,”’ includ- 
ing Beecher, Moody, Fosdick, Truett, 
ete., all of whom ‘‘held forth in days of 
war and rebuilding.’”’ A valuable study. 
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Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores are 
operated by the Presbyterian Com 
mittee of Publication as a serviee to 
the membership of the Presbyterian 
Chureh, U. S. Any book in print 
may be secured from them. The 
mail order department handles or- 
ders from all over the world. Profits 
are devoted to the Religious Educa- 
tion program of our Church. 
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